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ABSTRACT 



This executive summary is an overview of the complete study 
of current national and state standards documents pertaining to history and 
social studies, focusing on the teaching about religion. The complete study 
analyzes the standards and program frameworks in seven national curriculum 
documents and the academic standards documents and curriculum frameworks 
developed and adopted by most of the 50 states. References to religion in 
each document were identified based on a series of keywords. The placement, 
quantity, and characteristics of content on religion is encouraging, but the 
study reveals limitations and gaps in integrating discussion of the human 
religious experience in the nation's social studies standards. Despite 
religion's secure place in state and national standards, it is possible to 
conclude that teaching about religion in U.S. public school social studies 
programs is limited, and it is questionable whether the topic is being 
pursued with much seriousness or depth. The executive summary addresses the 
study's objectives and methodology, profiles the seven national curriculum 
documents and the state standards and framework documents, and highlights the 
study's conclusions and recommendations. (BT) 
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Foreword 

This important study by the Council on Islamic Education arrives at a critical moment in the 
history of public education. Over the past decade, religious and educational groups from across the 
political and religious spectrum have adopted a series of consensus guidelines on the role of religious 
liberty in schools. The measure of just how far we have come was highlighted in early 2000 when every 
public-school principal in the United States received a packet of these guides from the U.S. Department 
of Education. 1 For the first time in our history, school officials have a legal safe harbor for addressing 
many perennial conflicts over religion in schools, from student religious expression to teaching about 
religion in the curriculum. Where they are being applied in local school districts, these agreements are 
enabling a growing number of communities to find common ground on the appropriate role of reli- 
gion in the public schools. 

One of the most important areas of agreement concerns the importance of teaching about reli- 
gion— as distinguished from religious indoctrination— in the curriculum. Guidelines issued by 18 major 
educational and religious organizations explain that study about religion is not only constitutional, it 
is also an important part of a good education: 



Because religion plays a significant role in history and society, study about religion 
is essential to understanding both the nation and the world. Omission of facts about 
religion can give students the false impression that the religious life of humankind is 
insignificant or unimportant. Failure to understand even the basic symbols, practices, 
and concepts of the various religions makes much of history, literature, art, and con- 
temporary life unintelligible. 

Study about religion is also important if students are to value religious liberty, the 
first freedom guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. Moreover, knowledge of the roles of 
religion in the past and present promotes cross-cultural understanding essential to 
democracy and world peace. 2 
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Consensus statements resolving contentious issues concerning religion are a major step forward for 
public schools. But such agreements mean little unless they are translated into real change in the curriculum. 
That is why the findings of this report are so timely and revealing. 

This is the first study to elucidate precisely the nature and scope of the coverage of religion in nation- 
al and state standards. Since much curriculum reform is tied to the content of standards, it is highly signifi- 
cant that the social studies standards now include many opportunities to study about religion. At the same time, 
a closer look uncovers a number of problems, including weaknesses in the treatment of religion in history and 
the absence of study about religion in some key areas of the social studies. These and other findings will assist 
curriculum writers in planning for future revisions of state standards, aid publishers in aligning the content of 
textbooks more closely to the standards, and help educators understand where and how to include study about 
religion in this era of standards-based education. 

The collaboration between the Council on Islamic Education and the First Amendment Center repre- 
sented by this study is based on a shared commitment to encourage accurate and balanced teaching about 
world religions in public education. We believe that public schools demonstrate fairness under the First 
Amendment when they ensure that the curriculum includes study about religion, where appropriate, as an 
important part of a complete education. And we are convinced that learning about the various religious ways 
of understanding the world, past and present, will help prepare students to be knowledgeable, compassionate, 
and responsible citizens in a diverse society. 



Shabbir Mansuri 

Founding Director 
Council on Islamic Education 



Charles C. Haynes 

Senior Scholar 

First Amendment Center 



1 A complete set of these guidelines may be obtained from the First Amendment Center. They are also available on-line at 
www.ed.gov and www.freedomforum.org. 

2 The full text of "Religion in the Public School Curriculum: Questions and Answers" may be found in Finding Common Ground: A First 
Amendment Guide to Religion and Public Education by Charles C. Haynes and Oliver Thomas (First Amendment Center, 1998). 
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Executive Summary 

This summary is an overview of the complete study of current national and state standards documents 
pertaining to history and social studies researched and written by Susan L. Douglass, conducted by the 
Council on Islamic Education (CIE), Shabbir Mansuri, Founding Director, in collaboration with the Freedom 
Forum First Amendment Center, Charles C. Flaynes, Senior Scholar. The study focuses on the teaching about 
religion and includes findings and recommendations to improve teaching about religion in social studies 
classes as expressed in standards and curriculum documents. 

The full study represents the commitment of both CIE and the First Amendment Center to guidelines that 
ensure accuracy, balance and fairness in the teaching about world religions in U.S. instructional materials 
and curricula. 



The Emergence of Standards Documents 

Several strands of educational change have 
converged in the current national cycle of cur- 
riculum reform. When combined, they lend the 
process far greater impact than a mere adjustment 
of the cogs and wheels in our public education 
system. First, the tremendous expansion in schol- 
arship, knowledge and communication technolo- 
gies has caused education, business and political 
leaders to focus on what students need to learn 
for success in higher education and the work- 
place. Second, demographic, economic and social 
profiles in the United States are changing. Social 
cohesion, cultural integrity and effective civic 
participation are viewed as benefits of a histori- 
cally and geographically literate citizenry. Third, 
the requirements of the global economy dictate 
increased emphasis on knowledge of history, 



geography, economics, and civics. The fourth 
strand of change is the standards-based education 
movement, which aims to improve individual 
competency by raising academic standards and 
increasing student, teacher, and school system 
accountability. 

Several national standards and curriculum 
models were developed in the 1980s and 1990s, 
and state standards development followed this 
lead. At the start of the new millennium, some 
states were still in development, while others were 
already undergoing their first cycle of revision. 
Backed by legislation that requires accountability, 
state standards and framework documents will 
constitute the most important determinants of 
classroom content for the coming years. This 
movement represents a departure from the situa- 
tion just over a decade ago when instructional 
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guidelines issued by state departments of education 
often had little impact on what was taught in class- 
rooms, and standardized testing of specific content at 
the district or state level was rare. Commercially pro- 
duced textbooks and teacher inclinations have often 
been more significant determinants of instruction. 

Developments in teaching about religion form an 
additional strand of change reflected in the current 
cycle of curriculum reform. A new consensus for 
teaching about religion has developed to supplant the 
earlier sentiment that teaching about religion in 
schools could lead to social disharmony and might 
even be unconstitutional. In the 1980s, historians, 
theologians, jurists and educators successfully dis- 
seminated the view that study of religions is consti- 
tutionally permissible and educationally important: it 
promotes understanding of peoples whose faith and 
ethics are different from one’s own, and it takes 
account of the significance of religion in history and 
culture. The major factor leading to acceptance of 
content on religions was the development of criteria 
and instructional guidelines that clearly differentiat- 
ed between “teaching religion” and “teaching about 
religion.” 

Considerable evidence from across the United 
States demonstrates widespread acceptance of teach- 
ing about religion in the social studies, including 
expanded coverage of religions in American and 
world histoiy textbooks and curriculum. (Some con- 
tent also appears in literature and arts standards.) 
Additional evidence comes from national education 
organizations such as the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, which have demon- 
strated that they value teaching about religion 
through numerous publications and by including the 
topic in regional and national conferences for more 
than a decade. 



Despite sharp disagreement over what and how 
students should learn in core subject areas - and par- 
ticularly in histoiy - progress toward increasing and 
improving teaching about religion can be measured 
by its presence in current standards documents. 

Coverage of Religion in the Standards 
Documents 

The premise of this study of religion in social 
studies standards documents is that the publication of 
learning and performance standards at the national 
and state level over the past decade allows observers 
of these developments to take a snapshot of current 
thinking about content on religions, the structure of 
such content within social studies curriculum, and 
how it is to be interpreted and taught in the class- 
room. State standards documents in each subject area 
will determine content in teaching, textbooks, and 
testing over the next several years. The study of reli- 
gion in the standards is useful in at least three ways: 
First, the centralizing effect of the standards in deter- 
mining classroom content provides an opportunity to 
gauge coverage of religion from state to state. 
Second, analysis of the amount and type of teaching 
about religion also provides insight into the approach 
states take with respect to world and US history at 
large, and how this affects the quality and quantity of 
the academic study of religions across the countiy. 
Third, coverage of religion in the standards docu- 
ments serves as one measurable marker or indicator 
reflecting the trajectoiy of curriculum reform as a 
whole. 

Objectives of the Study 

1. To identify and quantify direct and indirect 
references to teaching about religion in the 
national and state social studies standards 
documents. 
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2. To determine whether the language of 
mandated content meets recognized 
guidelines for teaching about 
religion. 

3. To identify topics of study where 
references to religion are lacking, 
inappropriate or ineffective in 

mandated content or in the 
structure of the overall program. 

4. To compare the amount of content 
in the various states, and to assess 
how the various curriculum models 
reflected in the state and national 
documents differ in amount and 
approach to teaching about religions. 

5. To assess the instructional 
implications of current content on 
religions and the potential for further 
development of teaching about 
religion and religious thought 
beyond the rudimentary introduction 
to world religions and the typical 
discussion of religion in US history. 



religion. These references were compiled on a table 
for each document: 



Title of National Model or State Standards Document 



TYPE OF REFERENCE 


# of 

References 


Level/course 
Quote of 
reference 


Level/course 
Quote of 
reference 


Level/course" 
Quote of . 
reference; ; 


religion, religious 










beliefs, belief system 










Buddhism + 
related terms 










Christianity + 
related terms 










Hinduism + 
related terms 










Islam + 
related terms 










Judaism + 
related terms 










other specific religion 










ideals, morals, values, 
ethics 










culture 










tradition 











Methodology of the Study 

To meet its objectives, this study analyzes the 
standards and program frameworks in seven nation- 
al curriculum documents, most of which were pub- 
lished in the early 1990s, and the academic standards 
documents and curriculum frameworks developed 
and adopted (or undergoing adoption) by most of the 
fifty states. The complete titles of state documents 
included in this study are listed in Appendix I of the 
full version of the study. 

References to religion in each document were 
identified based on a series of keywords such as reli- 
gion , religious, faith, beliefs, belief systems, and wor- 
ship, as well as mention of specific religions or reli- 
gious institutions, teachings and their adherents. 
Indirect references included keywords such as culture, 
tradition, ideals, values and ethics, which often imply 
or include religion; any glossaries in the documents 
were consulted to confirm that the definitions include 



The documents differ widely in size and scope 
from brief lists of skills to detailed, multi-level con- 
tent outlines with thematic strands, skills and teach- 
ing examples. The national documents were described 
in terms of their organization and content and then 
analyzed according to the quantity, placement and 
quality of references to teaching about religion. The 
state documents were grouped as nearly as possible 
according to their adherence to the national curricu- 
lum models. Variations within the model and typical 
as well as unusual references to teaching about reli- 
gion were described. Finally, observations were made 
on the group of documents and the effects of the 
dominant model on teaching about religions within 
the overall social studies program. The study analyzes 
the language used in references to religion and its 
appropriateness within the guidelines for teaching 
about religion published in Finding Common Ground, 
3rd Edition (Haynes and Thomas, eds., First 
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Amendment Center, 1998). References to specific reli- 
gions were compared in broad terms, without empha- 
sizing a narrow scorecard approach. Other attributes 
of references to religion were analyzed, such as their 
integration into the study of history, geography, 
civics or other disciplines, whether the course frame- 
work and overall approach to the subject provide an 
effective vehicle for achieving the stated mandates. 
Attention was paid, for example, to content overload, 
grade level appropriateness, and whether the approach 
obstructs clear understanding of the religious topic. 
Finally, observations were made on cross-curricular 
inclusion of teaching about religion in language arts, 
fine arts, and music standards documents. 

Analysis of Teaching about Religion in the 
National Models 

The seven major social studies documents were 
described with regard to scope, approach, and content 
on teaching about religions. 

The National Council for Social Studies 
Expectations of Excellence 

The National Council for Social Studies’ 
Expectations of Excellence is a model for K-12 cov- 
erage of ten thematic strands that include the major 
disciplines of social studies. Each thematic strand is 
linked to a set of standards and benchmarks and 
examples of classroom practice. The document is 
intended as a framework into which national stan- 
dards in a core subject such as history, geography, 
economics or civics might be inserted. The NCSS 
expectations, or standards, benchmarks and exem- 
plars, for each theme are mostly quite general. 

Expectations of Excellence contains only 21 
direct references to teaching about religion; these are 
mandates to study either religious beliefs in general 
or specific traditions. Users must rely mainly upon 
the document’s plentiful indirect references to cul- 



ture , tradition and custom, and discussion of civiliza- 
tions. Definitions of these terms given in Expectations 
included religious beliefs, however. Despite numerous 
statements in support of teaching about religions by 
the NCSS, the organization’s curriculum model pro- 
vides little specific guidance on placement or elabo- 
ration of teaching about religion. 

The National Standards for History 

The National Standards for History, Basic 
Edition, is a detailed outline for history content and 
related skills that provides a framework for an over- 
all, history-dominant social studies program. The US 
and world history standards emphasize essential 
knowledge and clear performance benchmarks struc- 
tured around an innovative teaching model based on 
the study of historical eras. 

Teaching about religion is very well represented 
in the National History Standards . Direct references 
to teaching about religion, both general and specific 
to each tradition, number 158 and are fairly evenly 
distributed across the eras, with somewhat fewer in 
modern eras. Era 3, for example, is entitled “Classical 
Traditions, Major Religions and Giant Empires." Era 4 
includes Islam and the medieval Church. These refer- 
ences cover the characteristics of religions, religious 
institutions, intellectual and spiritual traditions and 
their social, economic and cultural influences. 
Indirect references such as culture, tradition and val- 
ues number well over 100, reinforcing coverage of 
teaching about religion in the overall outline. The 
National Standards for History offer curriculum 
designers and teachers many opportunities to cover 
aspects of religion in lower and upper grades in US 
and world history. The content-specific, multi-layered 
knowledge and performance standards and support- 
ing essays and charts show how teaching about reli- 
gion can be presented in a dynamic manner that cov- 
ers individual faiths and cultures through time, as 
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well as interregional, intercultural and global influ- 
ences during various periods of history. 

The Bradley Commission Model: 

Building a History Curriculum 

The Bradley Commission Report on History in the 
Schools was a highly important contribution to rais- 
ing the profile of history within the social studies dis- 
ciplines. Arguing for a dominant, integrative role for 
history study in the overall social studies program, it 
discouraged the practice of teaching repetitive, over- 
stuffed one-year survey courses in US and world his- 
tory. Building a US History Curriculum and Building 
a World History Curriculum suggested course pro- 
grams for K-12 social studies that integrate sequen- 
tial history courses from elementary through high 
school. The organizing principle of Building a History 
is the chronological framework of eras for US and 
world history. Its major weakness is the lack of expla- 
nation of the significance or relationship of topics in 
each era, but the chronological framework helps inte- 
grate history and geography content. Nonetheless, 
the Bradley model emphasizes differences between 
European and other societies, and recommends “c/ose 
study of one or two selected non-Western societies ” 
rather than global sweep. Thus, it fails to include 
many periods and regions in non-European history 
that were significant for world religions. 

Teaching about religion is an integral part of 
Building a History Curriculum. In world history, 27 
general references to religion and 72 on specific tra- 
ditions are complemented by indirect references 
under thematic categories. Content on religions is 
unevenly distributed, however, and investigation of 
traditions other than Christianity is mainly confined 
to one era, with coverage of religions in the modern 
era weak and somewhat negative in approach. 
Building a US History Curriculum has 56 general and 
specific references to religion, concentrated in the 



first four eras. Fading discussion of religion in later 
US history is typical but surprising in a model that 
raised the prominence of history education and inno- 
vated in other areas. The paucity and unevenness of 
guidance on specific content is inconsistent with the 
overall tenor of the document. 

Importance of the World History Model for 
Teaching about Religions 

The National Standards for History, and to some 
extent Building a World History Curriculum, exem- 
plify a new model for teaching world history that 
emphasizes thematic historical periods called “eras.” 
This model differs significantly from traditional study 
of a sequence of discrete civilizations in which devel- 
opment of Western civilization was the dominant 
theme. Non-Western societies were often short- 
changed, making it difficult to teach about cultural 
interactions and historical processes that encom- 

Diagram of Coverage under the World History Model 
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passed geographic space beyond their boundaries. 
The spread of religions is a good example of such a 
cross-cultural, geographically broad process. 

The new world history model takes as its canvas 
the globe in each given era. Major civilizations and 
regional cultures are studied in their larger geo- 
graphic context, and significant historical relation- 
ships among them are discussed. Zones of commu- 
nication that played important roles in the spread of 
religions are studied within this model, but often 
escape notice in traditional world history presenta- 
tions. Most important, the new world history model 
follows cultures through the eras with implications 
for study of their religious thought and institutions 
over time. 

The National Geography Standards 

Geography for Life: the National Geography 
Standards is a comprehensive model for surveying 
geographic science and cultural studies that suc- 
cessfully integrates history, geography and other 
social science disciplines. 

Geography for Life includes many references to 
religions, well distributed across regions and cul- 
tures around the globe, as well as many indirect ref- 
erences under culture. Discussion of religion and 
religious influences emphasizes a contemporary 
rather than a historical focus, but includes back- 




ground. In the various levels of the standards, 25 
general references to religion and related terms, and 
30 references to specific traditions are augmented 
by numerous references in the essays and explana- 
tory material. 

The geography standards mention religion 
under a variety of topics. If the standards are used 
as a model for instruction, teaching about religion 
can be expected to reflect considerable depth and 
breadth in geography lessons at all levels. But these 
high standards raise questions concerning imple- 
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mentation of the content. Geography for Life recom- 
mends teaching geography skills early and often by 
integrating them into the whole program but makes 
few recommendations for structuring a K-12 program 
that will optimize chances of meeting the standards. 
The document will be used in many states as the 
framework for stand-alone geography courses at the 
middle and high school levels, but the combination of 
contemporary emphasis and overly summarized his- 
torical background makes for content overload unless 
students have a solid background in history. 

National Standards for Civics and Government 

National Standards for Civics and Government is 

a 100-page document whose content standards are 
organized around five questions related to defini- 
tions, principles of American democracy and the US 
political system, the US Constitution, foreign and 
domestic affairs, and citizenship. Content standards 
of increasing complexity and depth form the replies 
to these questions, with performance benchmarks and 
exemplars. These categories repeat at increasing lev- 
els of difficulty throughout the K-12 program. 

Teaching about religion is liberally included. The 
45 general and specific references discuss religion in 
private life, cite laws concerning religious discrimi- 
nation and the right to freedom of religion, and men- 
tion the benefits of diversity. Foundations of govern- 
ment in various nations and societies are compared 
for sources of authority and legitimacy that stem 
from religions and other beliefs and values. The stan- 
dards contrast the role of religion in the personal 
sphere and its interface with civil society under lim- 
ited government. 

Teaching about religion appears at all grade lev- 
els of the National Standards for Civics and 
Government with roughly equal distribution. Since 
this national model provides the basic structure and 
content for civics and government standards in most 
state standards documents, it is encouraging that 



teaching about religion is quite prominently featured. 
Discussion of comparative governments might be 
enhanced to help students understand religious roots 
of civic values and government in other parts of the 
world, and the practical role of religious groups in 
civil society might be better represented, but the doc- 
ument handles the topic well and adequately overall. 

National Content Standards in Economics 

Voluntary National Content Standards in 
Economies is a 30-page guide consisting of twenty 
content statements on essential economic principles, 
rationales for each, and benchmarks for grades 4, 8, 
and 12, with exemplars. Among the national stan- 
dards efforts, the economics standards are the least 
inclusive of teaching about religion. The document 
represents a mechanistic view of the subject which, 
unlike civics, lacks any discussion about economic 
values based on religious beliefs, or religious ways of 
viewing economic choices. The effect, intentional or 
otherwise, is to foster the impression that economic 
principles are more analogous to immutable laws of 
physics and mathematics than to principles of gov- 
ernment or other human systems of social organiza- 
tion. While national content standards should not 
recommend a course of moral behavior in the eco- 
nomic sphere, they should note that human beings 
have considered religious beliefs in economic deci- 
sions. Teachers inclined to discuss religious aspects of 
economics will find precious little guidance in the 
Voluntary National Content Standards in Economics 
on incorporating the religious dimension of econom- 
ic life. 

Analysis of State Standards and Framework 
Documents 

Most state legislatures and departments of edu- 
cation joined the standards-based education reform 
bandwagon over the past decade. The states have 
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published a wide variety of documents, ranging from 
brief lists to extensive frameworks with content stan- 
dards to be covered and tested, teaching examples, 
skills mandates, and implementation guides. Some 
lay out courses for specific grade levels or set exit 
standards for high school graduation. 

Although the notion of a national curriculum 
and testing program was soundly rejected, it can be 
clearly demonstrated that current state standards 
documents and curriculum frameworks reflect strong 
influence from the national models. Most state docu- 
ments combine elements from several national mod- 
els; many simply plug into each core subject area the 
basic national standards for history, geography, eco- 
nomics and civics. Predictably, the state documents 
vary most in setting history standards. Even in histo- 
ry, however, a few models dominate, although a 
handful of states developed history standards based 
on traditional outlines which owe little to the nation- 
al models discussed in this study. 



Grouping State Standards for Analysis 

The state social studies standards in this study 
were grouped according to the documents’ structure 
and approach to content, which significantly impact 
teaching about religion. Each group of states, howev- 
er, includes documents that adhere closely to the 
model and those combining influences from several 
models. Some states are analyzed in more than one 
group. The chart shows how states were grouped in 
the study. For example, some states built their over- 
all K-12 social studies program around the National 
Council for Social Studies (NCSS) model, but use the 
Bradley Commission framework Building a History 
Curriculum or the National Center for History in the 
Schools framework Lessons from History .* Other 
states’ traditional history outlines diverge from any 
national model. At this writing, a few states are still 
in the process of developing standards or implemen- 
tation guides, and some set no standards or lack a 
social studies component. 




1 Charlotte Crabtree, Lessons from History, National Center for History 
in the Schools, University of California, Los Angeles, 1989. 
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Table of Social Studies Models by State 




Since teaching about religion is 
concentrated in US history, world histo- 
ry and geography courses, the model 
that states selected for US and world 
studies was the main grouping criterion. 
Detailed state analyses appear in the full 
study. 

Teaching about Religion in State 
Standards on the NCSS Model 

Nineteen state standards documents 
are based to some degree on the NCSS 
model, but they fall into two groups. 
Most states in this group “plug” one of 
the national standards or other models 
for the core disciplines of geography, 
economics, civics and history into the 
NCSS framework of strands that organ- 
ize their K-12 program. A few states’ 
standards adhere closely to the NCSS 
Expectations of Excellence as a stand- 
alone model and are shown in the Table 
of Social Studies Models by State 
marked in the Table of Social Studies 
Models by State with an “X”. States that 
use a specific model for their history or 
world studies program are analyzed with 
that group of states, since significant 
differences in teaching about religion 
arise from these models. 

These documents as a group man- 
date content in a generalized, categori- 
cal way. They tend to include little spe- 
cific, mandated content in any of the 
core disciplines, and it is not always 
clear how the ten strands would be 
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=Secondary model 
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incorporated into the program at each 
grade level. State documents that use the 
NCSS model as a stand-alone have few 
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direct references to religion, and these appear most 
often in conjunction with rubrics about cultural 
groups’ attributes, such as ethnicity, language, gender, 
family, nationality and socioeconomic status. 
Typically, this group of state documents contains 
scant references to Christianity, Islam, Judaism, 
Hinduism or any other specific tradition, or contains 
only omnibus standards that mandate teaching about 
all world religions. Utah, with its strong religious her- 
itage, is the exception in this group, with over 40 
direct references. 

As in Expectations of Excellence, the NCSS group 
of state documents includes most teaching about reli- 
gion in the form of indirect references, particularly 
under the broadly defined rubric of culture. A defini- 
tion of culture taken verbatim from Expectations of 
Excellence is incorporated into several of these state 
documents and justifies the assumption that any ref- 
erence to culture in those documents may include 
study of religion or beliefs. General references to cul- 
ture are plentiful in this group of documents, ranging 
from 11 references to culture in the Arkansas stan- 
dards to more than 60 cultural references in Utah’s 
standards in addition to the direct references noted 
above. It is not justified to conclude that teaching 
about religion will not occur in states that follow the 
NCSS model, but these documents offer few assur- 
ances or specific guidance on teaching about religion. 

State Standards Following History and Social 
Science Models 

In a clear majority of state social studies stan- 
dards, history courses dominate. In contrast to the ide- 
ally even distribution of social science disciplines 
across grade levels in the NCSS model, this group of 
states makes history the major vehicle for incorporat- 
ing other content. Courses on economics, govern- 
ment/civics, and geography, however, are also offered 
in these programs. 

History-dominant state programs are distin- 



guished by two basic approaches to structuring world 
history content. Some states build US and world his- 
tory around a traditional Western civilizations frame- 
work, although they do include some content on non- 
Western civilizations. A growing number of states, in 
contrast, utilize a more innovative model based on a 
framework of world history eras. These are divided 
among states using the Bradley Commission model 
Building a History Curriculum and those using the 
National Standards for History. The decisive element 
for teaching about religions is that the structure of 
eras provides a significantly different framework for 
history study from the traditional approach. 

State Documents Based on the National 
Standards for History Model 

Among states that incorporate the National 
Standards for History model, New York, Colorado, 
Delaware, and New Jersey have the most detailed con- 
tent guidelines. Most state documents that incorporate 
all four national standards in core disciplines are quite 
sketchy. Because curriculum planners can return to 
the national standards documents for detailed content 
and explanation, their impact on instruction differs 
from those states whose standards are brief or vague 
without following a known model. A simple scorecard 
of citations on teaching about religion in the state 
standards documents, therefore, would not provide a 
clear indication of how much teaching about religion 
is likely in those states. 

New York’s standards, for example, have 53 direct 
references to religion and beliefs in general, and 13 
references to specific religions, and about one third 
are elementary grade standards. Over 40 indirect ref- 
erences to culture add to this. 

In this group of documents, a small number of 
references may translate into extensive instructional 
content. For example, in Era 4, “Expanding Zones of 
Exchange and Encounter (A.D. 300-1000),” Louisiana 
standards include “tracing the expansion of major reli- 
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gions and cultural traditions and examining the 
impact on civilization in Europe, Asia and Africa.” 
Regions which were peripheral to the major civiliza- 
tions are included in study of the development and 
spread of religious ideas and traditions, with compar- 
isons among them. General requirements include top- 
ics following developments in religion through time 
and across cultures. Requirements to study religion in 
US history emphasize the role of religion in early 
American history and include later religious develop- 
ments in United States history such as “the Great 
Awakening, the Christian Abolitionists, the Mission 
System, the Mormon Trek, the founding of utopian 
religious communities...” in Colorado. Typical elemen- 
tary-grade references cite religion as a component of 
community, state and national identity, and some his- 
tory-dominant states introduce world cultures in 
grades three and up. Most direct references to teach- 
ing about religion are listed under rubrics about his- 
tory, while indirect references to culture reproduce 
objectives from the geography standards. 

State Documents Based on Building a 
History Curriculum 

A smaller number of history-dominant state doc- 
uments incorporate eras and content from Building a 
US [and] World History Curriculum. The Bradley 
model has been a general influence in many state doc- 
uments, though very few closely pattern their content 
on it. The most influential and positive aspect of the 
Bradley Report is adoption of its suggested course pat- 
terns for sequential US and world history courses from 
elementary through secondary grades. 

Most of the state documents in this group con- 
tain a fair number of direct references to religion in 
the overall program. Massachusetts, for example, has 
42 general and 87 rather unevenly distributed refer- 
ences to specific traditions. Mississippi’s document has 
almost 50 general and specific references, more than 



10 of them in Bible History and Minority Studies elec- 
tives. 

In most documents in this group, teaching about 
religion in American life is prominent in the colonial 
period and tapers off in later eras. Standards on mod- 
ern world history include the common association of 
religion with conflict in contemporary life. The mix- 
ture of influences in these documents makes it diffi- 
cult to group them with any one model or to predict 
how teaching about religion or any other topic will be 
incorporated into local curriculum. What sets these 
documents apart from the next group, however, is use 
of the chronological structure with its potential for 
greater coverage of themes like religion across eras, 
regions and cultures. On the other hand, if local dis- 
tricts adopt the “selected civilizations” approach rec- 
ommended in Building a History Curriculum , then 
some regions or periods where religion was important 
may be omitted. 

State Documents Based on Traditional 
History Surveys 

In contrast to standards documents built around 
the national models, some states developed unique 
alternative models based on traditional history cur- 
riculum patterns. The documents in this group reflect 
frameworks for US and world history that have been 
used in textbooks and survey courses for decades. 
They reject the newer era-by-era structure of history 
study in favor of a traditional civilizations-based 
approach. 

State standards documents in this group are dis- 
tinguished by detailed outlines mandating study of a 
fixed sequence of events and topics from US history, 
and in world history a sequence of discrete civiliza- 
tions. The various outlines differ from one another in 
exact wording, but they share many aspects of struc- 
ture, content and emphasis. One such common aspect 
is limitation to a traditional narrative of US history 
and of the story of Western civilization dominating 
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over world history, and another aspect is a clearly 
expressed emphasis on moral/religious and patriotic 
values, particularly those perceived as core values of 
US and Western culture. 

California’s History/Social Science Academic 
Standards document, for example, retains the inno- 
vative elements embodied in the 1989 California 
History/Social Science Framework, which pioneered 
multi-year, draped history courses, with three-year 
sequences in both US and World History. California’s 
minutely worded world history content mandates 
include 79 general and specific references to religion 
in the K-12 program. 

These documents contain few general references 
to culture , and instead of omnibus standards on 
world religions, they feature content mandates tai- 
lored to each specific tradition. California’s are 
among the most detailed and extensive, both in US 
and world history. 

The traditional standards documents represent a 
well-intentioned but inconsistent approach. They 
emphasize multi-year history courses and show con- 
cern for the civic and intellectual value invested in 
study of history. Language imported from the nation- 
al standards in geography, economics and civics indi- 
cates the desire for academic rigor. Some states in this 
group demonstratively rejected the National 
Standards for History , and although influence from 
the Bradley Commission Report is apparent in some, 
these states tailored history standards on their own. 
They seem most influenced by the desire to achieve a 
level of common cultural literacy and to reinforce 
common values native to the Western tradition, 
including emphasis on the Judeo-Christian tradition 
as a source. Except for California, these documents 
mandate little study of religious thought, institutions 
and change for any major tradition other than 
Christianity. Modern religions are nudged aside by 
secular topics from political, scientific, military, 



social and economic history, except for the frequent 
association with modern political conflicts. 

Treatment of civilizations as discrete units in this 
group of documents also hinders acquisition of 
knowledge about world religions beyond the rudi- 
mentary. Non-European history receives short shrift 
under the “selected cultures” approach. 

Lapses in adherence to the guidelines for teach- 
ing about religion seem more severe in this group 
than any other, despite the relative frequency of ref- 
erences to religions. 

State Documents Based on Geography-Dominant 
Programs 

The group of states in this category features 
social studies programs in which geography is the 
dominant focus at the middle school level. One- or 
two-year world studies courses form students’ intro- 
duction to both history and geography in one course. 
These courses are the main vehicle for content of 
world religions, with high school courses in geogra- 
phy or world history completing the sequence. 

The hallmark of these programs is the presence of 
a world geography survey course at grades 6 and/or 
7 that is divided into Western Hemisphere and 
Eastern Hemisphere studies. Covering physical and 
human geography of the world continent-by-conti- 
nent or region-by-region, they provide historical 
background on world cultures, but their major 
emphasis is the contemporary world. Some states cap 
these middle school courses with a one-year high 
school world history course, while others rely on 
them as a foundation for modern world history sur- 
veys in high school. This approach has significant 
implications for teaching about religions. 

Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills (TEKS) is a 
well-organized, detailed standards document typical 
of the other geography-dominant state standards in 
terms of teaching about religion. TEKS has 42 gener- 
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al references to religion, and a few on specific reli- 
gions, complemented by 39 references to culture. 
Early grades explore religion as an aspect of diversi- 
ty in Texas and US society and its role in US history. 
Instead of a two-year world studies course, Texas 
middle schools cover the content in one-year studies 
of selected world regions. 

Observations on the Geography-Dominant Model 
for World Studies 

The salient factor affecting teaching about world 
religions in this group of states is the presence of 
one- or two-year world studies courses at grades 6 
and 7, despite strong recommendations against one- 
year courses in the Bradley Report . Instead of a 
chronological, topical or thematic approach to world 
histoiy, students learn about the contemporary world 
continent by continent. Religions are viewed as an 
aspect of cultural geography. Western Hemisphere 
studies cover aspects of European and American his- 
tory with less content on religions than might be 
found in a typical world history textbook on the same 
topic. Eastern Hemisphere courses introduce world 
religions. There are two problems with this approach. 
First, they must cover both contemporary and ancient 
or medieval periods. The distant past is portrayed as 
an explanation for present circumstances, without 
knowledge of intervening history. The usual textbook 
solution to this dilemma is to present a brief, super- 
ficial summary as “historical background” to present 
cultural characteristics. 

Study of history in a continent-by-continent 
geographic survey makes it very difficult to draw 
connections among cultures, in contradiction to the 
documents’ own requirements. No matter what high 
expectations for analytical skills are written into the 
standards, and no matter how excellent and varied 
the national geography standards are, these courses 
are simply overloaded. As for the regional approach, 



the National Geography Standards states that regions 
change with time, but the organization of geography 
courses defies this. Imposing modern ways of group- 
ing countries upon ancient and medieval histoiy hin- 
ders understanding of migration, trade routes, use of 
the environment, and the influence of religions. 
Historical events and processes that took place out- 
side the scope of modern regions may be missed. 
Modern world histoiy or geography courses that 
claim to build upon this knowledge a grade or two 
later will find a veiy shaky foundation at best. 

Other States 

There are several states with only general 
skills documents or guidelines and several more that 
have set no standards at all. At this writing, the 
process of setting social studies standards was under- 
way in the three states and the District of Columbia. 
It is unlikely, however, that the conclusions reached 
in this study on patterns of teaching about religions 
would be significantly altered by newly posted docu- 
ments. 

Fine Arts and Language Arts Standards 

Eveiy state that has a standards document has 
Language Arts standards, and some states without 
social studies standards often include a reference or 
two to religion in the literature program. In states 
whose standards documents include specific content 
in Language Arts (reading, writing, listening and 
speaking), and Fine Arts (visual arts, music, dance), 
general references to religion are often included. They 
mandate skills in interpreting, appreciating and 
understanding culture, tradition or ethnicity through 
examples of art and literature. Students discern how 
beliefs, values and ideals are expressed in examples 
of historical and contemporaiy artworks. 
Implementation of teaching about religion in litera- 
ture and arts programs may be closely related to 
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social studies in some cases. Many state curriculum 
guidelines emphasize coordination of history and 
humanities. 

Overview of the Study's Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

The national and state documents were found to 
reflect a number of significant trends in teaching 
social studies, or history and social science, which 
were shown to have implications for teaching about 
religions. 

Current national and state standards documents 
demonstrate the degree to which teaching about 
religion has become an established topic in public 
school curricula. 

• These documents are a valid gauge of instruction 
because they are based on legislatively mandated 
requirements, and many are linked to accounta- 
bility programs. 



Chart for State Model Adherence 



13% 




• One positive by-product of standards-based edu- 
cation reform has been to significantly raise the 
prestige and capital of history/social science and 
social studies in relation to other core subject 
areas. 

Most state standards documents in the core subject 
areas of history, geography, civics, and economics 
are closely related to the national standards and 
framework models published during the late 1980s 
and early 1990s. 

• State standards developers drew on one or more 
of the national standards and other curriculum 
framework models, and local districts will draw 
upon them again in developing detailed programs 
of study aligned with the standards. 

Analysis shows that teaching about religions has 
been included to some degree in every one of the 
national and state standards documents in social 
studies as well as many language arts (literature) 
and arts (visual arts, music and dance) standards, as 
indicated by direct and indirect references to religion. 



H NCSS model 
D1 National History Standards 
■ Bradley model 
^ Traditional model 
B Geography model 
P None or indeterminate 
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• Placement of content on teaching about reli- 
gions follows similar patterns in most standards 
documents. 

• Most teaching about religions takes place in US 
history and world history, geography or cultural 
studies courses, with some content appearing in 
early elementary grades. 

• US history taught in elementary, middle school 
and high school includes the role of religion 
according to predictable patterns, emphasizing 
religious motives in exploring and colonization, 
18th-century developments and religious 
thought as a factor in struggles over slavery and 
in 19th-century reform movements. With few 
exceptions, religion in American life finds little 
mention in connection with study of the 20th 
century. 

• World history has become a required course 
in many states, which will likely provide more 
to world religious traditions than in previous 
decades. The division of US and world history 
courses into two- or three-year chronological 
sequences rather than one-year marathon sur- 
veys also has the potential for improving cover- 
age of religions. 

• Electives outlined in several state standards pro- 
grams indicate the presence of some in-depth 
teaching about religions. 

An optimistic conclusion is that a place has been 
made in the curriculum for teaching about religion 
across the nation, and there is considerable room 
for advancing the quality of that coverage through 
implementation of existing curricular mandates. 

(See recommendations, below.) 

• From elementary grades through high school, 
standards-based education provides opportuni- 
ties for students to learn how religious beliefs 
and values affect identity, how they contribute 
to local, state, national and global communities, 
and how religious beliefs affect human behavior 
and decision-making. 

• By the time they finish grade ten, most students 
across the United States will have been exposed 
to the basic outlines of the major world religions 
and the regional cultures with which they are 
associated. 



• In elementary and secondary US history, civics 
and government, students will have been taught 
something about the role of religion in the ori- 
gins and implementation of our system of gov- 
ernment, and its historical role in US society. 

A more pessimistic conclusion is that teaching 
about religion, though included in all standards 
documents, may be treated superficially overall, 
and is likely to be excluded from many areas of 
social studies where it would be relevant. 

• Religion in the early grades is taught mainly as a 
component of identity among diverse groups in 
US society, often confined to information on 
holidays and customs. 

• In US history courses at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level, coverage of religion tapers off after 
the colonial period, and appears infrequently 
after the Civil War period. 

• Students will rarely be exposed to content on 
world religions before grades five, six or seven, 
and there may be little follow-up in later grades. 

• World history/world studies courses provide 
information on the origins, beliefs, and practices 
of major world faiths, and trace their spread and 
associated cultures. These "thumbnail sketches" 
of religions and related societies cover only a 
few centuries at best. Few institutions and social 
customs are discussed, and historical develop- 
ments in religious thought and institutions are 
rarely mentioned. The exception to this static 
treatment is Western Christianity, whose religious 
developments are followed through the 18th 
century, but little thereafter. 

World history, world cultures and world geography 
courses laid out in the standards differ in their 
capacity to bring serious content and sound schol- 
arship to teaching about world religions. 

• A positive outcome of standards reform is the 
spread of multi-year world history or geography 
courses extending from middle to high school. 
Two- or three-year courses ensure greater depth 
and breadth, and encourage greater emphasis on 
critical thinking skills, multidisciplinary instruc- 
tion, and exploration of primary sources. 
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Direct References to Religion in State Standards Documents 




• Courses based on traditional Western civilizations 
models often show uneven, superficial coverage 
of world religions. 

• Traditional courses organized around a sequence 
of discrete civilizations are represented among 
the standards documents with varying degrees of 
depth and rigor, but all tend to limit coverage of 
religions other than Christianity to a one-shot 
discussion within a brief historical time frame. In 
several of these programs, religion appears in the 
modern period only as a source of conflict. 

Within this model, a few state standards envision 
a "selected civilizations" approach that often 
leads to very uneven coverage of world religions, 
omitting some major traditions entirely. 

• World geography/world cultures courses divided 
into two-year Western Hemisphere/Eastern 
Hemisphere studies are found in several states' 
middle school programs. These courses are prob- 
lematic vessels for teaching about religion despite 
the excellence and wide acceptance of the 
National Geography Standards. Content overload 
is a major obstacle, since these courses juxtapose 
ancient and medieval history with complex con- 
temporary political, economic, ecological and 
social issues. Global historical processes, including 
the development and spread of religious tradi- 



tions, are almost impossible to teach in courses 
that are organized around continent-by-conti- 
nent or country-by-country coverage. 

• The best history education model for teaching 
about world religions is a survey course struc- 
tured around a series of world or national eras. 
The emergence of a world history model based on 
systematic global and chronological coverage of 
world history, exemplified by the framework of 
the National Standards for World History, entails 
distinct advantages for teaching about religions: 

(1 ) Discussion of religious traditions is not limit- 
ed only to those associated with major civiliza- 
tions; 

(2) coverage of the major religions is not con- 
fined to the geographic or temporal boundaries 
of a few major civilizations; 

(3) study is structured around an innovative 
framework of historical eras studied chronologi- 
cally across the globe, which permits in-depth 
introduction to each tradition and its institutions 
as well as continuous coverage of change through 
each era from its origins to the modern day; 
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Chart of States' History/Geography Survey Structure 
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59 Social sciences (NCSS model) 

DO History-dominant: Eras framework 
E3 History-dominant: Discrete civilizations 
S Geography-dominant middle school survey 
□ None or indeterminate standards 



(4) the framework and scholarship embodied in 
the new world history model takes religion very 
seriously, overcoming the limitations of one-shot 
coverage and imbalances among traditions. 

Implications of This Study and Recommendations 

The state standards documents do not cast teach- 
ing about religion or any other topic in cement, nor do 
they replace educators’ task of developing content. To 
the contrary, they represent a skeletal beginning, 
which educators will flesh out with detail, use of pri- 
mary and secondary sources and, it is hoped, activities 
that encourage comprehension and analysis. For bet- 
ter or worse, the standards as written leave consider- 
able room for flexibility in the implementation phase. 
There are opportunities built into the process for feed- 
back from local administrators, test-makers, teachers 
and citizens. There are also significant obstacles to full 
implementation of standards: class size, teacher com- 
petency, students’ reading ability, and school budgets 
for new materials and staff development. 

The ball is now in the court of those who are con- 



cerned enough to support teaching about religion in 
the schools. In order for students and teachers to 
achieve maximum benefit from the opportunity pro- 
vided by standards-based reform, educators and edu- 
cation advocates must take steps over the next sever- 
al years to realize the implications contained in these 
mandates, to support the potential found in well-con- 
structed standards programs, and to mitigate possible 
ill effects of poorly designed standards. 

Equipped with the information in this study, edu- 
cators and scholars, local communities, civic organi- 
zations and professional institutions may work toward 
maximizing sound instruction about religion within 
the current framework of standards-based education. 
The following represent areas where activity is needed 
and appropriate: 

1 . Development of programs of study and teach- 
ing guides at the district level 

• The opportunity to include mandated content on 
basic beliefs, practices and historical develop- 
ments of religions in the world and the United 
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States' World History/Geography Course Structure 




Social sciences model dominates 
History-dominant: Eras framework 

History-dominant: Civilizations framework 

Geography-dominant: Eastern/Western hemispheres 
framework 

None or indeterminate standards 



States represents an opportunity that can either 
be missed or utilized to improve what is currently 
present in the curriculum. 

• Elaboration of the bare-bones mandates is being 
carried out at the state, district and school level 
in the form of thick auxiliary documents contain- 
ing course outlines, lesson plans, correlation with 
adopted instructional material and supplementary 
resource lists. Support of this development 
process will have a profound impact on the quali- 
ty of classroom teaching, and will in many states 
provide the database from which test items are 
drawn. 

• Quality instruction depends upon establishing 
sound frameworks for discussion of each religious 
tradition, ensuring both that they meet the 
guidelines for teaching about religion and that 
they incorporate excellent scholarship. Attention 
to this level of implementation can go far toward 
bridging gaps and redressing any imbalances in 
the state standards documents. 

2. Assessment design and testing programs 

• Under standards-based education, which includes 
rigorous testing programs, the regular appearance 
of certain topics as test items will ensure that 



they are carefully taught, and their omission will 
reduce or eliminate the likelihood of inclusion 
over time. In other words, if knowledge of the 
religions is not assessed, teachers under pressure 
to produce results will de-emphasize the topic in 
their lesson planning. 

• The structure of assessment tools and the content 
of test items must be monitored for both quality 
and adherence to the guidelines for teaching 
about religions. Reduction of content on world 
religions to mere factual content would result in 
trivializing spiritual traditions in the classroom, 
and encouraging facile analysis of their complex 
history. 

3. Design and adoption of instructional materials 

• During the next several years, textbooks and 
other instructional media will be modified and 
developed to align with state standards mandates, 
particularly in large, influential states. This 
process will include Internet-based systems that 
key standards to web sites, instructional software 
and other non-textbook resources in addition to 
the traditional adopted texts. 
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• Through authorship, consultation and review, 
scholars can dramatically improve teaching about 
religion and ensure that it meets the guidelines. 

• Ensuring that states, districts and teachers are 
aware of excellent instructional resources reflect- 
ing current scholarship is an important way to 
improve instruction and avoid restriction of avail- 
able resources to the offerings of large, commer- 
cial producers. 

4. Teacher training 

• Regardless of how universal basic instruction on 
religions has become across the states, teachers 
still lack the pre-service and in-service training 
they need to fulfill state mandates and expand 
instruction beyond the thumbnail sketch, and too 
many teachers are still very uncomfortable with 
the topic of religions. 

• Departments of education and religious studies at 
universities must become aware of the need to 
develop both basic courses and community out- 
reach programs. 

• Various types of professional and community 
organizations can assist in providing resources 
and training to teachers in programs carefully 
structured around the guidelines for teaching 
about religions and reflective of excellent schol- 
arship. 

5. Revision of existing state standards 
documents 

• States which have invested prestige and financial 
resources in developing current standards may 
not permit revision in the short term, but within 
the next few years revision cycles will allow mod- 
ifications of mandated content and course struc- 
ture. 

• In those states with standards that violate the 
guidelines, pressure should be brought to bear to 
make necessary modifications in advance of nor- 
mal revision cycles. 

• It is important to raise the level of awareness 
concerning possibilities open to teaching about 
religion among citizens whose resources and par- 
ticipation are essential for the success of the 
enterprise. An important means of achieving 
these goals is to engage the media in disseminat- 
ing a realistic and suitably complex view of stan- 
dards-based education as it applies to teaching 
about religion. 



Conclusion 

Examination of the placement, quantity and char- 
acteristics of content on religion is encouraging, but 
also reveals limitations and gaps in integrating dis- 
cussion of the human religious experience in the 
nation’s social studies standards. Despite religion’s 
secure place in state and national standards, it is pos- 
sible to conclude that teaching about religion in US 
public school social studies programs is in fact limit- 
ed, and it is questionable whether the topic is being 
pursued with much seriousness or depth. Given the 
current universal interest in the topic and the momen- 
tum of the standards-based movement, the question 
becomes how to tap this enormous potential. Rather 
than complaining about the current state of affairs 
and waiting for the curriculum development wheels to 
turn through another cycle, it may be more construc- 
tive to find ways to enhance teaching about religions 
through the implementation of current mandates. 

The study produced by CIE and the First 
Amendment Center is intended to facilitate this line of 
activity. The complete document provides in-depth 
evaluation and analysis of content on religion in sev- 
eral national and numerous state documents, with full 
discussion of prevailing history models, guidelines for 
teaching about religion, implications of standards 
documents and many other related topics mentioned 
in this summary. Contact CIE or the First Amendment 
Center for a copy of the complete study, or view it 
online at: www.cie.org and www. freedomforum.org. 
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